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Product Information 


special data 
available, giving 
physical and 
chemical proper- 
ties of many 
B& A Fine Chem- 
icals, uses, etc. 


Handling & Storage 
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information on 
proper methods 
of handling and 
storing B&A 
Fine Chemicals 
in your plant or 
laboratory. 


Technical Service 
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advice and coun- 
sel on produc- 
tion problems in- 
volved in using 
such chemicals. 


Special Chemicals 


Real Help When 
You Need It! 


developed to 
meet your par- 
ticular needs in 
pilot plant or 
process quanti- 
ties. 


REAGENTS 


or 


If You Use 
Fine Chemicals 


Make BzA Part of 
Your Working Team 


It’s teamwork that produces outstanding re- 
sults and makes everyone's job easier. You get 
the advantages of real teamwork when you 
use Baker & Adamson Fine Chemicals for pro- 
duction or research. Long experience has given 
B&A a wealth of knowledge on the properties, 
use and handling of the many B&A Fine 
Chemicals in countless applications. This 
knowledge may prove all-important in help- 
ing you solve particularly knotty technical 
problems! 


Here’s how we help: A member of our sales 
or technical service staff provides you with 
product information . . . endeavors to help 
you determine the best way to get top results 
with a particular B&A Fine Chemical. Or he 
may suggest a special chemical best suited to 
your particular purposes. He'll gladly consult 
with you on other matters, too, such as effi- 
ci-nt methods of product handling and storage, 
safety precautions, etc. 


This teamwork—some of the 
services are outlined at the 
left—is available to you at all 
times . . . just phone or write 
your nearest B&A office. 


BAKER & ADAMSON Zac Camicale 


GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 
ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 


Offices: Albany® + Atlanta + Baltimore® + Birmingham® + Boston® + Bridgeport® 
Buffaic® + Chariotte® + Chicago® + (Cleveland® + Denver® + Detroit® + Housten® 
Jacksonville + Kalamazoo + Los Angeles® + Minneapolis « New York® + Philadeiphia® 
Pittshargh® Providence® St. Louis® + San Francisco® + Seattle + Kennewick* and 
Yakima (Wash.) « In Wisconsin: General Chemical Company, Inc., Milwaukee 

In Caneda: The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited * Montreal* * Toronte*® * Vancouver* 
SETTING THE PACE IN CHEMICAL PURITY SINCE 1882 

*Complete stocks carried here 
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WEBER ELECTRIC DRYING OVENS, 
A.H.T. Co. Specification. With automatic 
temperature control and pointer scale mounted 
on top of the Oven for approximate setting 
directly at any desired temperature between 
60°C and upper limit of Oven selected. 


Air circulation system within the drying 
chamber provides a uniformity of tempera- 
ture distribution sufficient for all laboratory 
purposes. Details of these tests sent upon 
request. 


Walls of Stainless steel; front casting and 
door frame of brightly polished aluminum, 
avoiding the possibility of rusting or cor- 
rosion. Insulated throughout by 1I-inch corru- 
gated asbestos or, in BHT, by glass wool. 


WEBER 
ELECTRIC 


DRYING 
OVENS 


>» With automatic temperature con- 
trol and pointer scale for setting 
directly in degrees Centigrade 


Of Stainless steel and aluminum 
construction, inside and outside 


¥ Again available for immediate 
shipment from our stock 


The thermostatic metal thermoregulator 
used in these Ovens has, for many years, 
proved a most reliable means of tempera- 
ture control. Electrical contacts are actuated 
through a mechanical device which eliminates 
strain, and a condenser of adequate size 
minimizes sparking. 

7805. Oven, Weber Electric Drying, Type A, inside 
dimensions 10X10X10 inches, with two shelves and Stainless 
steel door. For operation to 150°C. Power cmngnen 


400 watts. With thermometer beeen cord and 
For 115 volts, a.c. only... cee 156.00 
7807. Ditto, Type 8, inside 
inches, with three shelves and double pane Pyrex brand 
glass observation door. For operation to 150°C. Power 
consumption 500 watts. With thermometer ee cord 
and plug. For 115 volts, a.c. only 22.75 


7809. Ditto, Type BHT, identical with mel me but for 


operation to 260°C and with glass wool insulation. 
Power consumption 1000 watts. With three shelves and 
thermometer 300°C. For 115 volts, a.c. only. ..268.50 


A.H.T.CO. 


ARTHUR H. 


THOMAS COMPANY 


SPECIFICATION 


WEST WASHINGTON SQUARE 
Teletype Services: Western Union WUX and Bell System PH-72 


PHILADELPHIA 5, PA, 
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For Your Library 
Opportunities 
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TO COME IN DECEMBER 


The first president of the Institute, Dr. Horace G. Byers, was selected to 
receive Honorary Membership at the 1954 Annual Meeting. His serious illness 
required an informal and immediate presentation of the scroll, This story and an 
account of his career by a close personal friend will bring a human interest 
tale especially touching at this season when sentiments are more acute and 


friends are remembered everywhere. Dr. Wayne E. Kuhn, F.A.L.C., 


will bring 


to this issue a fine discussion on “Professional Standards and Attitudes.” 
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WITH THE 5cat-/ FISHER NEFLUORO-PHOTOMETER 


In less than a minute you make accurate 
quantitative determinations by any one of 
three photometric methods when you use 
the versatile, line-operated Fisher Nefluoro- 
Photometer. 

You analyze by colorimetry (measuring 
light absorbed or transmitted by solution) 
... and determine such substances as 
cholesterol, hemoglobin, Vitamins A and K, 
etc. With the same basic unit and a different 
assembly of quickly interchangeable filter 
sets, cells, light sources, etc., you readily 
convert to fluorometry (measuring light in- 
duced in unknown in solution). Now you 
determine Vitamins B; and B2 andchlorophyli. 
Another quick conversion, and you use neph- 


Boston 
Buficlo 


elometry (measuring light reflected from sus- 
pended particles in solution) . .. to deter- 
mine ammonia, arsenic, calcium, proteins, 
fats, oils, etc. 

You use the same simple controls for each 
method; read results directly from combina- 
tion scale. 

Send today for free booklet giving com- 
plete details. 


FISHER 
SCIENTIFIC 


make PHOTOMETRIC anatyses 
less than minute. 
| a = 
f 
New York Pittsburgh Washington Toronto = 
America's Largest st Laboratory Appliances Reagest Chemicals 
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EDITORIALS 


The Communications Problem 
Dr. Donald B. Keyes, F.A.LC. 
President, The American Institute of Chemists, Inc. 


M** years ago Charlie Parsons 
said to me, “Donald, you 
missed your calling, you should have 
been a labor leader.” Yes, Charlie 
had a slight basis for his remark 
but we will not go into that. 
After reading two excellent ar- 
ticles (Chemical & Engineering 
News, Nov. 8, 1954) on why and 
why not we as professional people 
should join a “professional” union, 
I was reminded of the fact that we 
are all interested in bargaining, 
whether collective or otherwise. 


Perhaps you who found these ar- 
ticles interesting came to the fas- 
cinating conclusion that you would 
like to be a labor leader and bar- 
gain for a group of professional peo- 


ple. As a “past potential labor 
leader” may I point out the three 
principles upon which I believe you 
would have to operate to be a suc- 
cess. 

(1) You must separate labor 
from management. You can operate 
as a labor leader only for labor. To 
put it crudely, you must separate 
the “sheep” from the “goats.” A few 
“goats” in your organization are 
bound to cause you trouble. As most 
chemists and chemical engineers 
working in industry know they are 
part of management, you will have 
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plenty of troubles anyway. 

(2) You must have “complete 
coverage”, that is, a// qualified peo- 
ple must and should be members of 
your union. This is the only way 
you can operate efficiently and ef- 
fectively for obvious reasons. May 
I suggest that you don’t stress this 
point at first; professional people 
especially don’t like it. 

(3) You must always consider 
your members as a class and never 
as individuals. Better stick to an age 
classification. It is simple and can 
be reduced to figures. Even then it 
is a complicated business but far 
simplier than evaluating an_ indivi- 
dual scientist or engineer. I know, I 
have tried it. All scientists and en- 
gineers I know are individualists and 
evaluate themselves, which will, of 
course, embarrass you. 

The moral of my story is, “If you 
want to be a labor leader, choose a 
non-protessional group.” 

Perhaps one of the reasons why 
some of us are interested in collec- 
tive bargaining is because we are 
members of a large organization 
where the lines of communications 
have been broken. We can not get 
our bright ideas up to the top com- 
mand and they can not get their 
policy ideas down to us without 
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appreciable delay. How to better this 
situation seems to be the real prob- 
lem. 


We all want to hear about your 


solution of this problem, so please 


the title, “Another Prob- 

jem,” in THe CHemist (Au- 
gust, 1954), Dr. Donald B. Keyes 
editorialized on “what can we do... 
to educate our good citizens unfa- 
miliar with science and engineering 
to a realization of the fact that 
World War III will be won only if 
those organizations essential to our 
survival have capable men, young 
and old, in key positions?” He con- 
cluded that AIC members could 
solve this problem by _ educating 
their non-technical friends. He 
doubted that the wire services, the 
metropolitan dailies, or the Satur- 
day Evening Post would quote 
chemists and chemical engineers on 
this problem, “even though thev 
should because you know the solu- 
tion.” 


Since then, the Saturday Evening 
Post, Oct. 16, 1954, published an 
editorial on, “We Can’t Afford to 
Draft Our Scientists,” a splendid ex- 
pression of the scientists’ point of 
view, which is thus being called to 
the attention of more non-scientists 


THE CHEMIST 


The Public Is Interested 


V. F. Kimball 


1954 


write your ideas to: Dr. George L. 
Royer (Chairman of the AIC Com- 
mittee on Employer-Employee Re- 
lations), American Cyanamid Com- 
pany, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York, N. Y. 


than individual chemists and engin- 
eers could ever contact. 

In an editorial, “Welcome Sup- 
port,” Dr. Walter J. Murphy, Hon. 
AIC, editor of Chemical & Engin- 
eering News, (Nov. 15, 1954), calls 
attention to this and other recent 
articles in metropolitan newspapers 
and popular magazines, to show that, 
belatedly, the public is becoming 
concerned about the best use of 
scientific manpower. Incidentally, 
Chemical & Engineering News, of 
Nov. 1, 1954, contains a letter by 
Dr. Wayne E. Kuhn, F.A.LC., en- 
titled, “Age of Scientific Warfare,” 
that treats, from a different angle, 
the place of the scientist in the mili- 
tary program. 

Now all this popular interest does 
not mean that we as members of the 
INSTITUTE should cease our activi- 
ties. An idea read in a newspaper or 
magazine is implemented far more 
effectively if it is confirmed by a 
neighbor who personally knows 
about the situation. Let us redouble 
our efforts to enlighten our non- 
scientific friends. 
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Beckman 
MODEL “DR” 
RECORDING 
SPECTROPHOTOMETER 


¥ Plots 3 samples at once 
— in 3 different colors 


Measures and records 
transmittance in the 220 


OW, most of your chemical analyses 
can be run quickly and precisely with- 


out close supervision. In fact, once the 
controls are set, the “DR” =e re by to 1000 mu region 
itself all day. The only time it needs atten- 
tion is when samples, chart paper and / Records directly on file- 
scanning regions require changing. size paper 


The “DR” is a combination of the un- 
excelled Model “DU” monochromator and 
a Beckman recording attachment which 
makes the operation completely automatic. 


No. S-4042X Model DR Recording Spec- 


Accuracies equal and many times exceed trophotometer — complete, 
the best manual operation. The instrument as illustrated, for 50 or 60 
plots three samples at once in three differ- cycle current $6,385.00 
ent colors — all permanently recorded. It 

speeds up the analysis of materials . . - No §.4045X Model DR Recording At- 


gives checks on analyses at the same time 
under identical conditions. A unique tachment only — for your 
Spacing Control permits you to vary the present Model DU Spectro- 
number of points plotted in any given curve. photometer .... $4,975.00 


For complete information, write for Bulletin TC-339 


SCIENTIFIC GLASS 


LABORATORY APPARATUS - INSTRUMENTS - CHEMICALS - GLASSWARE 
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Polyethylene 


Centrifuge 
Tubes 


Serving laboratories the Nation over with the most 
extensive line of polyethylene ware to be found anywhere, 
E. Machlett & Son now announces a new Polyethylene Centrifuge 
Tube. Designed to duplicate their glass counterparts, these 
tubes offer all of the advantages associated with polyethylene ware 
e UNBREAKABLE—Withstands maximum centrifugal forces. 
e LIGHTWEIGHT—*% the weight of glass 
e CHEMICALLLY INERT-—highly resistant to acids, alkalies 
and organic solvents up to 140° F. 
e REASONABLY PRICED—Substantial long run savings 


C17-024 Polyethylene Centrifuge Tubes 15 ml. 


$3.60 per dz. in one dz. lots $2.75 per dz. in five gr. 
$3.00 per dz. in one gr. $2.50 per dz. in ten gr. 


folder listing detailed information and prices on their entire polyethylene line 


A request on your company letterhead will bring you, 
without obligation, a sample polyethylene centrifuge tube. 


All Prices F.O.B. New York, N. Y. 


Pee MACHLETT & SON 
boratory APPARATUS SUPPLIES CHEMICALS 


For your convenience E. Machlett & Son is offering, upon request, a eh 
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Dr. Robert E. Vivian 
Honored hy Western Chapter 


D* Rosert E. Vivian, dean of 

the College of Engineering at 
the University of Southern Californ- 
ia, received the 1954 Honor Scroll 
of the Western Chapter of THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS, 
at a meeting in Los Angeles, Calif., 
on May 27th. 

Dr. Vivian worked his way 
through the University of Southern 
California by doing electrical work 
for the Los Angeles Gas and Elec- 
tric Company. After receiving the 
M.A. degree in 1922, he acquired 
interesting experience when he 
served as head and chief chemist of 
the Kern County Assay Office; 
handled legal chemistry for the city 
and county courts; participated in 
the operation of gold and mercury 
mines; was secretary-treasurer of the 
Black Bob Mining and Milling 
Company; wild-cat scout for George 
F. Getty Oil Company, and assistant 
gas engineer for Pan American Pe- 
troleum. 

In 1928, he went to Columbia 
University, New York, to do re- 
search for the Ph.D. degree in the 
Chemical Engineering Department. 
There he assisted Prof. Arthur W. 
Hixson in the process development 
course, and then became research as- 
sistant to Prof. Colin G. Fink, 
where he developed several proces- 
ses on which patents were granted. 
He received the Ph.D. degree in 


1933. From 1931 to 1935, he was 
research chemist and supervisor of 
research for General Chemical Co. 
of New York. The Metals Disinte- 
grating Co., Elizabeth, N. J., em- 
ployed him from 1935 to 1937, in 
the comparatively new field of the 
manufacture and utilization of metal 
powders. 

In 1937, he returned to the Uni- 
versity of Southern California as 
head of the Chemical Engineering 
Department. In 1940, he became 
acting dean of the College of En- 
gineering and institutional represen- 
tative of the Engineering, Science 
and Management Defense Training 
program for the United States Office 
of Education. In 1942, he became 
dean of the College, his present posi- 
tion. 

He is also director of the Re- 
search Foundation for Cross-Connec- 
tion Control and a member of the 
California Legislative Council of 
Professional Engineers. In 1952, he 
was made chemical productior spe- 
cialist for the Mutual Security 
Agency and sent on a U.S. Mission 
to Italy. From February to May, 
1953, he served as technical consul- 
tant for the Mutual Security Agen- 
cy on a mission to Japan, Formosa, 
Thailand, and Malaya. His special- 
ties are engineering education ; chemi- 
cal engineering, especially electro- 
chemistry and the uses of minerals 
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Dr. R. P. Allard, Peter J. Stupin, Dean Vivian, and Dr. Harry L. Fisher 


in the chemical industry. 

Those participating in the award 
to Dr. Vivian were Dr. Romeo P. 
Allard, head of the Science Divi- 
sion and assistant dean of Loyola 
University, Los Angeles; Peter J. 
Stupin, chairman of the Western 
AIC Chapter, and research director 
of Calavo Growers; and Dr. Harry 
L. Fisher, Hon. AIC, head of the 
Rubber Technology Division, En- 
gineering Department, The Univer- 
sity of Southern California, and 
president of the American Chemical 
Society. 

Dr. Vivian exhibited color slides 
and descriptions of his journeys in 
Asia. 


The citation to him reads: 
To Dean Robert Evans Vivian 


Who has served his fellowmen in 
the capacity of an administrator at 
the University of Southern Calif- 
ornia and as a representative of the 
United States Government on mis- 
sions to foreign countries. 


Transferred: The Central En- 
gineering Department of Diamond 
Alkali Company from the firm’s 
Technical Center at Painesville, 
Ohio, to its national headquarters in 
the Union Commerce Building at 
Cleveland. 
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ETHYL ALCOHOL 
BUTYL STEARATE 
BUTYL LACTATE 
AMYL ACETATE BUTYL ACETATE 
RIBOFLAVIN, USF 
NP DERIVATIVES 
BUTANOL 
OIMETHYLAMINE 


ACETONE 


HYDROXYLAMMONIUM SULFATE 


PENTAERYTHRITOL 


2-AMINO-2-METHYL-1,3-PROPANEDIOL 
DIBUTYL PHTHALATE 
NITROPARAFFINS AMMONIA 


TRIBUTYL PHOSPHATE 
2-AMINO-2-METHYL.1-PROPANOL TRIMETHYLAMINE 
HYDROXYLAMMONIUM CHLORIDE 
HYDROXYLAMMONIUM ACID SULFATE 


BENZYLTRIMETHYLAMMONIUM CHLORIDE 


supplies American 


industry with 35 basic chemicals 


CSC PETROCHEMISTRY — that industria! magic 
that creates essential chemical tools from natural 
@®S, petroleum products, and air has a worthy 
partner im CSC's BIOCHEMICAL operations 
Together they form the strong foundation for 
CSC's diversified output of several hundred im- 
portant chemicals which feed the growing giant 
—American industry 


With its new, modern plants, warehouses, sales 
offices, and shipping points pinpointing the land 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS | 


CORPORATION 


from coast to coast, and north to south, CSC is 
your headquarters for basic ch is vital to in- 
dustry’s processes and progress. For the right 
product, at the right price, and at the right time, 
specify CSC! CSC's market development technice! 
service, backed by years of pioneering experience, 
is a highly valued extra! Write today for complete 
Products Catalog. Industrial Chemicals Sales 
Department, C Soh Cc 


260 Madison Avenue, New York 16, New York. 
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DIETHYL OXALATE 


NDUSTRIAL 
CHEMICALS 
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THIS IS THE 


oleman Flame Photometer 


MEASURES SODIUM, POTASSIUM AND CALCIUM DIRECTLY, EASILY AND ACCURATELY 


New and Exclusive Atomizer-Burner .. . 
Burns common illuminating gas with oxygen 
for a stable high-temperature flame. No ex- 
plosive tank gas required, Safe in the most 
inexperienced hands. 


Simple Direct-Coupled Optics . . . No 
slits to adjust . . . no mirrors or prisms to 
align. Optical filters provide spectral isolation. 


Direct Reading . . . Without internal stand- 
ards. High temperature flame gives full ex- 
citation . . . eliminates need for chemical 
additives such as 


Easy to Use . . . Safe in any laboratory. The 
Coleman Flame Photometer is as safe and 
easy to use as a Bunsen burner. Flame will 
not blow out or flash-back, and pressure ad- 
justments are not critical. 


Lowest Cost . . . Highest Value . . . The 
Coleman Flame Photometer is ready to oper- 
ate with any modern Coleman Photometer . . . 
Junior Spectrophotometer, Universal Spectro- 
photometer, Electric Colorimeter, Photo- 
Nephelometer or Nepho-Colorimeter. 


For users who prefer to conduct flame analysis 
independent of other procedures or who do 
not have available one of the above Coleman 
instruments, a separate indicating instrument 
. .. the Coleman Galv-O-Meter is offered. 


Catalog No. 91280— 
FLAME PHOTOMETER ..... ea., $450.00 


Catalog No. 91282— 
GALV-O-METER @@., $150.00 


STANDARD SCIENTIFIC SUPPLY CORP. 
34 West 4th Street e New York 12, N. Y. 


LABORATORY APPARATUS — REAGENTS AND CHEMICALS 
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Educational [lls 


Dr. Hubert N. Alyea 
Frick Chemical Laboratory, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 


(Given at the 1954 Annual Meeting of THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
Cuemists, Asbury Park, N. J., May 14, 1954.) 


HE professional ills which beset 

our colleges often have their in- 
ception in high school, so that I wish 
to prescribe pills for ills at both 
these educational levels. Let me pin- 
point two objectives. 

Objective number one is teacher 
enthusiasm. Now the teacher is not 
the conventional target. Usually 
professional groups pick the student 
as the target. Get the student ex- 
cited about science; take him on in- 
dustrial trips; give him awards and 
prizes; stir him up to carry out all 
kinds of experimental projects. Al- 
though this may be important, to 
me it it only the side-show; under 
the main-tent, the spot-light should 
be on teacher enthusiasm. 

This enthusiasm is engendered in 
several ways. In the small college 
the teacher needs more time for re- 
search. His administration expects 
him to be a professional baby-sitter: 
Camera club, debating society, or- 
chestra, football, these activities rob 
him of necessary time for research. 
The pill for this ill is obviously to 
allow the teacher at least a quarter 
of his working hours for research. 

Another ill, in many colleges, is 
to allow half-credit for laboratory 
contact hours. Administrators ap- 
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prove of this because they can assign 
twenty hours contact time, for which 
the unfortunate teacher receives only 
ten hours credit. This insidious prac- 
tice precludes research. 

Thirdly, provide the teacher with 
assistants. No industry is foolish 
enough—or if it is it will not long 
survive—to pay a chemist $8000 a 
year and assign him $2000 tasks. 
Many of you chemists would be 
amazed if you knew how much cleri- 
cal work a person in a small college 
is forced to do. The pill for this ill 
is obviously to hire cheap hands to 
carry out cheap tasks, thereby releas- 
ing the teacher for research. 

Finally, streamline the college cur- 
riculum. I recall a well-known tech- 
nical school in the Mid-west offer- 
ing courses in the chemistry of ice- 
cream making, and of cement mixes. 
One of their staff told me that he 
taught nine different courses each 
semester. Perfectly ridiculous. One 
solution is for small colleges to offer 
organic and analytical chemistry in 
alternate years, and in this way to 
cut down on teaching loads. 

University problems are different. 
I have yet to find a State University 
where the teacher cannot get suffi- 
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cient time for research, provided he 
has proven his research mettle. Here 
the problem is one of promotion. The 
teacher who spends only a quarter 
of his time on research obvicusiv 
publishes less than one who spends 
ninety percent of his time on re- 
search. The fellow with more publi- 
cations gets to be better known about 
the country; and sooner or later he 
comes to the head of the departricnt 
with this ultimatum: “Compar.. X 
has offered me $10,000 a sear. If 
you don’t raise me from $4000 to 
$4500 I’m going to resign.” What 
would you do if you were the de- 
partment head? Inevitably a_ shot- 
gun promotion follows, and the ill- 
fated teacher who has no competi- 
tive bids becomes disgruntled. His 


teaching is sure to suffer accordingly. 
A good teacher who is respectably 
active in productive research should 
have his teaching rewarded by pro- 
motions. 


Objective number two is an en- 
lightened Board of Education in- 
cluding those school principals who 
are the policy-makers. The boys and 
girls who come to us from high 
schools are often ill-taught. They’re 
inaccurate. They’re illogical. They’re 
mathematically illiterate. They're 
socially very well adjusted, but that 
doesn’t help a bit. Their high school 
curriculum has been planned for 
those nine out of their ten pupils 
who will not go on to college. This 
is particularly true of the small high 
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schools who cannot afford to offer 
both a terminal and a college pre- 
paratory course; and remember that 
27,000 out of our country’s 30,000 
high schools have enrollments of »- 
der 300 pupils. The small high 
school of today trains for collective 
mediocrity instead of trying to build 
leaders. | mean they are so busy 
teaching living instead of leading 
that we end up with no leade- 

Take mathematics, for sxample. 
Mathemacicz! iiceracy is the raie 
today. In his cariy high schoo! years 
the pupil complans to his faculty ad- 
viser that mathematics is too hard, 
whereupon he is advised to drop it. 
By the time he reaches Junior year 
he cannot elect physics or chemistry 
because of insufficient mathematics. 
A potential scientist has miscarried. 
This reminds me of the story of the 
three football players who flunked 
out of college because of mathemat- 
ics. “Those differential equations 
were just too stiff for me” said the 
player from MIT. Said the one 
from Notre Dame, “It was the in- 
tegral calculus that threw me.” But 
the player from Minnesota turned 
to his companions with, “Say, have 
either of you guys ever heard of 
long division?” Obviously the pill 
for this ill is more required mathe- 
matics. 

Foreign languages should appear 
earlier in the curriculum. It is un- 
wise to teach prospective scientists 
beginning German at the college 
level: This should have been done in 
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grade school. And those Boards of 
Education who, for supposedly pa- 
triotic reasons, delete German from 
the high school curriculum are per- 
forming a dis-service to the people 
of our country. 

The teaching of English to bud- 
ding scientists too, is unrealistic. 
How can we expect them to enjoy 
“The Mill on the floss”, or “A 
Tale of Two Cities?” instea we 
should enceurage them t reau sci- 
ence classics: H. G. Wells’ “The 
Invisible Man”, A. Conan Doyie’s 
“The Poison Belt”, and Juices 
Verne’s “Twenty Thousand Leagues 
Under the Sea.” By this device our 
otherwise illiterate youngster un- 
consciously acquires a sturdy vocab- 
ulary. 

Finally, we should provide the 
teacher with more time for intellec- 
tual leisure. I am sure that if for 
forty hours each week I had to com- 
bat a bunch of lively adolescents, un- 
interested in science, inside of three 
years I would resign my job.The 
high school teacher needs time for 
intellectual leisure; the college teach- 
er already has it. How can we make 
this leisure possible. One way is by 
introducing television into our class- 
rooms. This is something for the 
future. Unfortunately the present 
Governor of the State of New Jer- 
sey has seriously cut back any ad- 
vance in this direction in our state, 
at least, when a few weeks ago he 
withdrew a $100,000 appropriation 
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to educational TV, although Rut- 
gers University has nearly a quarter- 
million dollars worth of equipment 
which must now be scrapped. Our 
Governor remarked at the time of 
his ill-advised action, “Never will a 
television tube come between the 
teacher and the pupil.” Luckily for 
educational TV will sur- 
vive and flourish in spite of such 
cunate opp “ion, can envi- 
sion TY relieving the r-acher one 
da, a week—-or che m.rning of one 
day aud the attermeon of another— 
su “hat he can better prepare his 
lessons, or devote time to scientific 
research. For example, there could 
be, at the high schoool level, on 
“Oxygen Week”, a TV program 
which takes the pupil into an air 
liquefaction plant, an oxy-acetylene 
welding operation, a hospital oxygen 
tent, etc. In the English class 
Charles Laughton might give read- 
ings from Shakespeare. In American 
History the pupil would journey to 
Washington, D.C., via TV, to wit- 
ness the House in session or to visit 
a prominent politician. There would 
be no conflict betwen TV and teach- 
er — the pupils would quickly dis- 
tinguish between the two. But the 
teacher could thereby spend an en- 
tire day each week, uninterrupted by 
class contact, in improving his teach- 
ing, or in research in a local college 
or industry. He would return to his 
high school classes with renewed en- 
thusiasm. 
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How can your professional group, 
THe INSTITUTE OF 
CHEMISTS, promote teacher enthus- 
iasm and enlightened Boards of Edu- 
cation? 

You can act to encourage the 
teacher. In your industries do not 
merely hire him for the summer, but 
retain him on a year-round basis. It 
is not going to cost you a great deal. 
Pay the science teacher $100 a 
month as a year-round consultant 
working two months during the 
summer at your plant. He may not 
know much, and he may get in your 
way when he comes around the 
plant; nevertheless, he may come up 
with a good screw-ball idea, or if 
not, he may send you an A-1! student 
later on. You will get your money's 
worth. And at the same time you 
will be investing him with a cloak 
of professional dignity. He will ra- 
diate enthusiasm as he returns to his 
class, after a visit as consultant to 
your plant, for he “belongs to the 
profession” in the eye of his pupils. 

Encourage conferences which 
bring the high school and the col- 
lege science teachers together. The 
Division of Chemical Education of 
the American Chemical Society has 
been active in this field for the past 
four summers; this summer it has 
organized such conferences in North 
Carolina, Ohio, and Wyoming, 
while the National Science Teach- 
er's Association has organized one in 
the far west. The teachers are not 
only kept abreast with the advanc- 
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ing fronts of science; they leave the 
conference with the pride of belong- 
ing to the profession. 

Do all you can, as a professional 
group, to enlighten the Board of Ed- 
ucation—and especially those school 
principals who are the policy-makers 
— to make possible teacher leisure 
and teacher enthusiasm; for untiil 
we have achieved these desidera we 
shall not recruit top quality students 
to the profession of chemistry. 


Past Accomplishments: Some- 
times create today’s problems in sci- 
ence, according to Jasper H. Kane, 
F.A.LC., of Chas. Pfizer & Co., 
Brooklyn 6, N. Y. For example, the 
past work done in the prolongation 
of life poses today’s problems of car- 
ing for increased numbers of the 
world’s inhabitants. But, “I do not 
see how we can be pessimistic in the 
face of current achievements. We 
don’t know what the new develop- 
ments will be, but we are certain 
that they will come, and with them 
new opportunities .. .” 
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Education in Science 


Yue American INSTITUTE OF 
CuHemisis tizs a strong interest in 
prometing educauon in science. Many 
AIC members are active in the guid- 
ance of young people to careers in 
science and engineering. The booklets 
listed below may be useful for this 
purpose : 

(1) Encouraging Future Scien- 
tists: Materials and Services Avail- 
able in 1954-55. This lists sources 
of information on_ scholarships, 
student award contests, career guid- 
ance pamphlets, summer opportun- 
ities for high school students and 
teachers, etc. 

(2) Encouraging Future Scien- 
tists: Student Projects. Numerous 
projects for local, state, and na- 
tional science fairs are briefly de- 
scribed; ideas for other projects 
are suggested. 

(3) Careers in Science Teach- 
ing. Opportunities and qualifica- 
tions for this important profession 
are outlined. 

These booklets may be obtained 
($0.50 each, $25 per 100) from The 
Future Scientists of America Foun- 
dation of the National Science 
Teachers Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

—Dnr. H. A. Nevitte, F.A.LC. 


Scholarships, Fellowships, 
Grants 


Standard Oil Foundation, Inc., is 
sponsoring 16 scholarships and 22 
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fellowships in science and engineer- 
ing during the 1954-55 school year, 
in midwest liberal arts colleges. 

National Science Foundation, 
Washington 25, D. C., is selecting 
about 800 students with special 
abilities in science, for a year of 
graduate scientific study during the 
academic year 1955-56. Applications 
may be obtained from the Fellow- 
ship Office, National Research 
Council, Washington 25, D.C. 

Ciba Pharmaceutical Products, 
Inc., Summit, N. J., announce that 
they have awarded $122,500, in 
grants in 1954 to research workers 
and institutions throughout the U.S. 
for clinical and laboratory investi- 
gation. 
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Eli Lilly & Co., Indianapolis 6, 
Ind., has awarded research grants 
to a New York City hospital and 
eight universities, largely in the 
Middle West, for 1954-55. 

Corn Products Refining Company 
has established a four-year, $2,400 
scholarship program at Illinois Insti- 
tute of Technology, Chicago, to help 
relieve the shortage of science gradu- 
ates. 

The Johnson Foundation support- 
ed by S. C. Johnson & Sons, Inc., 
of Racine, Wis., have made schol- 
arship grants totaling $6,500. to un- 
dergraduate students majoring in 
chemistry at five colleges. 

National Science Foundation has 
announced 216 grants totaling about 

2,650,000 for the support of basic 
research in the natural sciences and 
for other support of science in 1955, 
made to institutions and scientists 
throughout the U. S. and in two 
foreign countries. 


Appointed: Fritz Rosenthal, 
F.A.LC., as plastics research chemist 
in the Chemistry and Chemical En- 
gineering Department of Armour Re- 
search Foundation, Chicago 16, IIL. 
He was formerly senior research 
chemist at the Nashua Corporation, 
Nashua, N.H. 


Opened: By A. A. Saffitz, 
M.A.I.C., an office for the practice 


of patent and trademark law in the 
Munsey Building, Washington, D.C. 
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Host: International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation to the press, Oc- 
tober 7th, in a preview of its new 
laboratories at Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


An experimental all-transitor cal- 
culator, about half the size of com- 
parable vacuum tube units, was the 
featured demonstration. Specialists in 
various departments also demon- 
strated the new gas-tube counter used 
in statistical machines, the tiny mag- 
netic core “memory” components, 
space-saving printed wiring panels, 
and other subjects of current research. 

The modern, well-appointed U- 
shaped building adds 179,000 sq. ft. 
to available facilities, providing 155 
research and testing laboratories for 
600 engineers, chemists, and physi- 
cists. 

The laboratory was formally dedi- 
cated on October 9th, in an address 
by Dr. James R. Killian, president 
of Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. 


Appointed: Richard N. Golbach 
as director of sales for Central Scien- 
tific Company, Chicago 13, IIL. 
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Cheating: What we are doing to 
our young people when we attempt 
to teach science without student lab- 
oratory experimentation, stated Dr. 
Raymond E. Kirk, F.A.LC., dean of 
the graduate school of Polytechnic 
Institute of Brooklyn, N. Y. The 
1954 winner of the Scientific Appa- 
ratus Makers Association award in 
chemical education, (administered by 
the American Chemical Society), also 
believes that recruitment of future 
scientists originates on the laboratory 
benches of our high schools and col- 
leges, and that the most salient chal- 
lenge to the science student is his 
own scientific laboratory work and 
observation, carefully guided and in- 
spired and accurately recorded as a 
part of the learning experience. 


Elected: Dr. Warren M. Sperry, 
F.A.L.C., professor of biochemistry, 
Columbia University, and head of 
the Department of Biochemistry, New 
York State Psychiatric Institute, as 
chairman of the New York Section 
of the American Chemical Society. 
He succeeded Emmett S. Carmichael, 


F.A.LC. 


Awarded: To Benno Lowy, 
F.A.L.C., owner of the Pacific Chem- 
ical Laboratories, San Francisco 11, 
California, the Doctorate in chem- 
istry from the Technische Hoch- 
schule, Vienna, Austria. The diserta- 
tion was based on studies of turbidi- 
ties in fermented beverages. 
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ROBINETTE RESEARCH 
LABORATORIES, INC. 
Industrial Research -:- Consultation 
Technical and Economic Surveys 


Product Development 
Chemical Market Research 


16 East Lancaster Avenue 
Ardmore, Pa. Tel. Midway 2-6457 


Premedical Education: Will be 
the subject of a regional conference 
by Alpha Epsilon Delta, national pre- 
medical honor society, in cooperation 
with the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, at the 
University of California, Wheeler 
Hall, Berkeley, Calif., Dec. 30, 1954. 


Promoted: Walter N. Alexander, 
who has been appointed director of 
operational planning of the Dyestuff 
and Chemical Division of General 
Aniline & Film Corporation, New 
York, N.Y. 


Elected: P. J. Wood, F.A.LC., 
technical director of Royce Chemical 
Co., Paterson, N.J., as a fellow of 
the Textile Institute of London, Eng- 
land. 


Golden Anniversary: Celebrated 
this year by the J. T. Baker Chemical 
Co., Philipsburg, N. J. The interest- 
ing history of the rise of this com- 
pany is available from the company in 
a booklet, entitled, “Our First Fifty 
Years”. 
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EVANS 
RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 
Organic and Inorganic Chemistry 
Processes — Products 


Unusually Extensive Facilities 
Your Inspection Invited 


250 East 43xp St., New Yorx 17, N. Y. 


Honored: Dr. Walter J. Mur- 
phy, Hon. AIC, American Chemical 
Society editor and president of the 
Society of Business Magazine Edi- 
tors, who received the Scroll of Hon- 
or of the ACS Division of Industrial 
& Engineering Chemistry at a lunch- 
eon in New York, September 15th, in 
recognition of his services to the 
chemical profession. Donald I. Rog- 
ers, financial editor of the N. Y. Her- 
ald Tribune, was the principal speak- 
er. He was introduced by James H. 
Stack, managing editor of the ACS 
News Service. C. J. Krister, chair- 
man of the Division presided. 


New Position: For E. J. Goett, 
F.A.1.C., who is now director of 
commercial development, Atias Pow- 
der Company, Wilmington, Del. He 
was formerly with Charles Pfizer & 
Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Appointed: Dr. Robert Simonoff, 
F.A.1L.C., as senior research chemist 
with L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc., Daugh- 
erty Refinery Division, Petrolia, 
Penn. 
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The Class of 1929: Found slim 
pickings in the depression but is now 
earning a median salary of $10,000 
to $11,000 a year, according to a 
study of Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology engineering graduates by 
Earl C. Kubicek, director of place- 
ment. “By 1934, engineering gradu- 
ates were receiving an average start- 
ing salary of less than $100 a month. 
Today the 1934 graduates earn a 
median salary of $8,500 to $9,000.” 
The 1954 graduates were offered an 
average starting salary of $362 a 
month, and today engineers rank 
with physicians, dentists, and law- 
yers, in the upper income bracket 
among college graduates. 


Lectures: On Chemistry and 
Physics of High Polymers, being 
held at the National Bureau of 
Standards, Washington 25, D.C., in 
the Materials Testing Laboratory, 
at 2:30 p.m., on the designated days, 
and open to the general public: Dec. 
6, 1954; Feb. 7, 1955; Mar. 7, 
1955; Mar. 28, 1955, and May 2, 
1955. Information may be obtained 
from Dr. Leo A. Wall, Polymer 
Structure Section, National Bureau 


of Standards, Washington 25, D.C. 


Announced: By Dr. Harold K 
Work, F.A.LC., director of the Re- 
search Division of New York Uni- 
versity, the opening of a new division 
laboratory for surface technology re- 
search. 
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Officers: Of the Association of 
Consulting Chemists and Chemical 
Engineers, Inc., 50 E. 41st St., New 
York 17, N. Y., elected in Octo- 
ber, 1954, are: President, Charles 
Davidoff; Vice President, Dr. Lin- 
coln T. Work, F.A.LC., Secretary, 
Elliot A. Haller; Treasurer, Percy 
E. Landolt, F.A.1.C. Councilors 
are: Dr. A. W. Fisher, F.A.LC., 
Sidney P. Lee, F.A.1.C., George H. 
Morse, A. Rooseboom, and Abraham 
Taub, F.A.1.C. 


Planned: By Battelle Institute, 
Columbus, Ohio, a $1,535,000 ex- 
pansion of its muclear-energy re- 
search facilities. Construction of a 
nuclear reactor, a reactor develop- 
ment laboratory, and a nuclear fuels 
laboratory will begin shortly. 


Purchased: By Heyden Chemi- 
cal Corporation, 342 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y., the common 
stock of Nuodex Products Co., Inc., 
of Elizabeth, N. J. Nuodex will be 
operated as a division of Heyden. 
Leo Roon, F.A.LC., president of 
Nuodex, retires from active partici- 
pation in business. 


Appointed: Dr. Per K. Frolich, 
vice president, Merck & Co., Inc., 


Rahway, N. J., as deputy chief 
chemical officer for scientific activi- 
ties and chief scientist for the 
Chemical Corps, Department of the 
Army, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Elected: Harry Burrell, F.A.L.C., 
of the Ohio AIC Chapter, as vice 
chairman of the Organic Coatings 
Section of the Gordon Research Con- 
ferences, in New Hampton, N. H., 
on July 15th. He will be vice chair- 
man for the 1955 Session and chair- 
man for the 1956 Session. Attending 
the conference from the Ohio Chap- 
ter were Dr. E. G. Bobalek, F.A.1.C., 
and Harold M. Olson, F.A.I.C. 


Chairmanship: Of the Chemi- 
cal Division of the Committee of 
American Industry, division of Na- 
tional Fund for Medical Education, 
2 W. 46 St., New York 36, N. Y., 
accepted by Fred J. Emmerich, 
Hon. AIC, president of Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corp. The Com- 
mittee of American Industry is con- 
ducting a nationwide appeal to 
raise $10,000,000 for the eighty me- 
dical schools in this country. 


Additional Space: Leased by 
Foster D. Snell, Inc., at 42 West 
15th St., New York, N. Y., to ac- 
commodate expanding engineering 
department. 
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MOLNAR LABORATORIES 


Organic Process Development, Control 
Laboratory and Pilot Plant Studies 


Your Inquiries Invited 


211 E. 19th St. New York 3, New York 
Telephone: GRamercy 5-1030 


Planned: By Standard Oil Com- 
pany (Indiana) and Sinclair Refin- 
ing Company, the joint construction 
of a large ammonia plant near Ham- 
mond, Indiana, to which both refi- 
neries will feed by-product hydrogen 
and other gases by pipeline to pro- 
duce 300 tons a day of anhydrous 
ammonia. 


Moved: The N. Y. Sales Divi- 
sion offices of U. S. Industrial 
Chemicals Co., division of National 
Distillers Products Corp., to 99 
Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Opened: In Irwin, Pa., on Sep- 
tember 23rd, the $1,000,000 re- 
search center of Robertshaw-Fulton 


Controls Co., New York 36, N. Y. 


Meeting Dates: For the Society 
for Applied Spectroscopy are: Dec. 
7, 1954; Jan. 4, 1955; Feb. 1, 1955; 
Mar. | or 8, 1955; April 5, 1955, 
and May 12-13, 1955. Information 
may be obtained from C. A. Jed- 
licka, Secretary of the Society at 
U.S. Testing Co., Inc., 1415 Park 
Ave., Hoboken, N. J. 
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A Myco's Gonna Git Yer, 
Ef Yer Don't Watch Out! 


Apologies to James Whitcomb Riley 


In T.B. and in Leprosy 
We see without a murmur, 
An acid-fast bacillus red, 
Found, too, in Scleroderma 
How acid-fasts, in Cancer cells, 
Have yielded to detection, 
And scotched the long-used slogan that 
“Cancer is no infection.” 
The cancer germ rides in the blood, 
Producing its metastases— 
Unknown, unseen, it has its way 
Of bringing on catastrophes. 
We know there’s Mycos all around 
A-huntin’ for their prey— 
Their polymorph disguises fool 
The doctors every day. 
Be sure you test for acid-fasts 
Betore you start to shout, 
Or a Myco’s gonna git yer, ef 
Yer don’t watch out. 

—Jerome Acexanver, Hon. AIC 


Eprror’s Note: His many friends will be 
sorry to know that Mr. Alexander is con- 
fined to the Lenox Hill Hospital, New 
York, N. Y., with an operation scheduled 
for November 8th. 


On Scientific Manpower 


To the Editor: 

The articles by Drs. Keyes and Shepard 
(September Cuemist) were of especial in- 
terest. May I take this opportunity to com- 
ment on the letter received from General 
Hershey (p. 380 of that issue). It may be 
inconceivable that responsible individuals 
would charge public officials with disre- 
gard of the law, but to responsible scien- 
tists and engineers, it is inconceivable that 
General Hershey should administer the 
Universal Military Training and Service 
Act by its title rather than by its pro- 
visions. It is equally inconceivable that he 
should expect the Congress to follow his 
maladministration of the selective provi- 
sions of the law and pass corrective legis- 
lation before they have had cumulative 
evidence of maladministration extending 
over a considerable period of time. Gen- 
eral Hershey fails to mention one most 
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important consideration—namely, that he 
is responsible to the President of the 
United States and not to the Congress— 
and he fails to mention that the President 
has already seen fit to endorse corrective 
action in the General’s policy with respect 
to graduate students. Apparently, dissatis- 
faction with the General’s interpretation 
of the law exists not only among profes- 
sional groups, but in some government 
circles as well. General Hershey's silence 
on such matters is understandable. 
—Howarp A. MEYERHOFF, 
Executive Director, 
Scientific Manpower Commission 


On Chemical Sales 


(Items garnered from the Second Chem- 
ical Sales Clinic of the Salesmen’s Asso- 
ciation of the American Chemical Indus- 
try.) 

Competitive selling is an instrument to 
keep the United States relatively depres- 
sion free, according to Robert A. Hardt, 
vice president of Hoffmann-LaRoche, Inc. 


“Today’s number one problem of the 
chemical industry is a real shortage of 
top-flight sales executives. Many com- 
panies are working at a solution of their 
executive problem through manager devel- 
opment programs, but at best they may 
take from five to ten years to remedy 
this deficit.” 


—Rosert F. Moore 
Richardson, Bellows, Henry 
& Company 


The chemical industry is fast approach- 
ing the time “when no amount of selling 
effort, promotion or advertising can sell 
all the goods it can produce.” 

—Dan M. Ruce, Jr. 
Time, Inc. 


“Without adequate incentives to its 
men in the field, the chemical industry is 
not likely to realize its maximum sales 
volume. More than half the sales personnel 
are on a straight salary. In the rest of 
industry, more than half the salesmen are 
paid a combination of salary and commis- 
sion or salary and bonus. I believe top 


management in our industry will develop 
mutually advantageous plans to reimburse 
salesmen partially with some form of in- 
centive pay for above average perform- 
ance.” 


—C. E. Avery 
The Pfaudler Company 


“The need for creative selling has never 
been more evident than it is now in 
chemical industry.” 

—H. D. Hucues 
Carbide & Carbon 
Chemicals Company 


“The salesman is the channel of com- 
munications between management and the 
most important part of its business — the 
customer. To avoid, or at least, to min- 
imize these serious movements between 
prosperity and depression, management 
depends heavily upon its sales organiza- 
tion for assistance in planning, budgeting, 
and research orientation.” 

—JoHN D. FENNEBRESQUE 
Celanese Corporation of America 


The chemical industry is turning more 
and more to technically trained men for 
its sales personnel, revealed John F. Crow- 
ther of Stauffer Chemical Company, who 
conducted a survey to find this out. 


“Buyers and Sellers in the cheniical in- 
dustry are charged with the responsibility 
of contributing their part to the better 
distribution of goods and the general ad- 
vancement of people’s well being.” 

—Haroip K. LaRowe 
American Cyanamid Company 


“As profit margins on commodity-type 
products keep narrowing, chemical manu- 
facturers will be forced to find more econo- 
mical distribution methods.” 

—W. CAMERON CASWELL 
McKinsey & Company 


One of the most important challenges 
facing sales executives today is to en- 
courage the regrowth of imagination in 
their salesmen, according to C. B. Lar- 
rabee of Printers’ Ink. 
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COUNCIL 
OFFICERS 


President, Donald B. Keves 
President-elect, Ray P. Dinsmore 


Secretary, Lloyd Van Doren 
Treasurer, Frederick A. Hessel 


COUNCILORS 


James B. Allison New Jersey Chapter 
John R. Bowman, 4?#-Large 
Emmett B. Carmichael 
Alabama Chapter 

Gustav Egloff, Chicago Chapter 
Austin W. Fisher 

New England Chapter 
Harry L. Fisher, 4t-Large 
L. H. Flett, Past President 
K. M. Herstein, New York Chapter 
Harry N. Holmes, 4t-Large 
H. O. Kauffmann, Niagara Chapter 
Guy A. Kirton, Ohio Chapter 


Harold A. Levey, Louisiana Chapter 
John H. Nair, At-Large 
Emil Ott, 
Donald Price, At-Large 
Paul E. Reichardt, 

Washington Chapter 
M. Sittenfield, Pennsylvania Chapter 
W. J. Sparks, 4t-Large 
Charles L. Thomas, 4t-Large 
R. W. Truesdail, Western Chapter 
Florence E. Wall, 4t-Large 
Albin H. Warth, Baltimore Chapter 
L. T. Work, Past President 


September Meeting 

The 280th meeting of the National 
Council of THe AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
Cuemists was held September 16, 1954, 
at 6:00 p.m., at The Chemists’ Club, New 
York, N. Y. President Donald B. Keyes 
presided. 

The following councilors were present: 
J. B. Allison, J. R. Bowman, R. P. Dins- 
more, L. H. Flett, K. M. Herstein, F. A. 
Hessel, D. B. Keyes, G. A. Kirton, J. H. 
Nair, E. Ott, D. Price, M. Sittenfield, 
W. J. Sparks, L. Van Doren and L. T. 
Work. Dr. L. T. Eby, chairman of the 
Membership Committee; Dr. M. J. Kelley, 
chairman of the Committee on Manual of 
Chapter Operations, John Kotrady, chair- 
man of the New York Chapter, K. New- 
man, chairman of the Western Chapter; 
A. F. Parks, alternate for the Washington 
Chapter representative; George Perry, 
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guest; Benjamin Sweedler, chairman of 
the Committee on Constitutional Revision, 
and V. F. Kimball were present. 

The Secretary reported that we have a 
total of 2736 members. He announced with 
deep regret the deaths of the following 
Fellows: Harry C. Kofke, in Jan. 1954; 
Clifford A. Stewart, Feb. 19, 1954, and 
Lawrence W. Devaney, May 24, 1954. 


The Secretary reported that he had re- 
ceived a reply from Gen. Hershey in re- 
sponse to the recent letter sent to him. 
(See page 344, August, issue of THE 
Cuemist, and page 380 of the September 
issue.) In view of the general situation 
the Engineering Manpower Commission, 
the American Chemical Society and other 
groups will formulate some concrete sug- 
gestions. Dr. Keyes asked the Council to 
be ready to consider these suggestions 
when they are available. 
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Dr. Dinsmore reported that the Program 
Committee for the Annual Meeting in 
Chicago is working on the theme of a pro- 
gram based on papers about what the 
scientist needs, what he is trying to do, 
and what his obligations are to society. 

Mr. Sweedler reported that a total of 
813 ratification ballots for Constitutional 
amendments, adopted at the Annual Meet- 
ing, had been received, and that 791 of 
these approved all the amendments. 
Twenty-two ballots indicated approval of 
one or more of the amendments. 

Mr. Sweedler stated that the amend- 
ments to the By-Laws, to bring them in 
line with the revised constitution, must be 
approved by a majority of those present 
at two successive Council meetings to be 
effective. The amendments were then ap- 
proved and referred to the October meet- 
ing of the Council for final action. 

Dr. Keyes introduced the new chairman 
of the Membership Committee, Dr. L. T. 
Eby, who stated that he would like to 
have a representative from each Chapter 
to facilitate his membership work. 

Mr. Herstein, representative from the 


New York Chapter, announced that on 
January 20th, the New York Chapter will 


sponsor the presentation Honorary Mem- 
bership to Dr. Milton C. Whitaker, 
F.A.L.C. 

Mr. Kotrady presented the councilors 
with copies of the meeting schedule of the 
New York Chapter for the current year. 

President Keyes appointed Mr. Herstein 
as chairman of a new Committee on Inter- 
Chapter Relations, to confer with the vari- 
ous chapters, “to learn from what other 
chapters are doing.” 

Dr. Newman, chairman of the Western 
Chapter, reported that this Chapter will 
meet on October fifth. 

Mr. Kotrady, chairman of the New York 
Chapter, stated that the AIC Luncheon on 
September 16th was a most successful 
affair. One-hundred and forty-five persons 
were present. Dr. Wayne E. Kuhn was the 
chief speaker, and Dr. E. J. Durham 
served as honorary chairman. 

Mr. Sittenfield reported that the Penn- 
sylvania Chapter will meet October 7th, 
when Dr. C. C. Price will speak on “Sci- 
ence, Power, and Freedom.” The Chapter’s 
Honor Scroll will be awarded on Decem- 
ber 2nd. 

Dr. Allison expressed the appreciation 
of the New Jersey Chapter for the privi- 
lege of acting as host for the 1954 Annual 
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Meeting. The Chapter is proud of its study 
of the chemist in the State of New Jerscy, 
which indicated that chemists are as 
normal as other professional peoole. 

Dr. Dinsmore stated that one of the pri- 
mary purposes of the INstrruTE is to place 
emphasis on the personal integrity of the 
scientist. 

The following dates were selected for 
meetings of the National Council during 
the fiscal year: Oct. 27, 1954; Dec. 15, 
1954; Feb. 9, 1955; April 13, 1955, and 
May 12, 1955. 

Dr. Newman was asked to obtain the 
story on the possible registration of chem- 
ists in California and to inform the Coun- 
cil. 

Dr. Parks was asked to obtain a state- 
ment on the Civil Service Commission 
standards for chemists, as available from 
the Washington Chapter, and to report to 
the Council. 

The following new members’ were 
elected: 


FELLOWS 


Bishop, Hazel 
Own laboratories, 22 West 22nd St., 
New York 10, N. Y. 


Eny, Dr. Desire M. 
Chemical Corps, Engineering Agency, 
Bldg. 250, Army Chemical Center, 
Maryland. 


Girardot, Dr. Peter R. 
Bjorksten Research Labs., 323 W. Gor- 
ham St., Madison 3, Wisconsin. 


Hersh, Dr. Joseph M. 
Cities Service Research & Development 
Co, Inc., P. O. Box 309, Camden 1, 
New Jersey 

Menolasino, Dr. Nicholas J. 
Head, Div. of Serum Research, Mt. 
Sinai Medical Research Foundation, 
2750 West 15th St., Chicago 8, Illinois. 

Mumford, Russell W. 
Vice-President Consulting Engineer, 
American Potash & Chemical Corp., 
3030 West Sixth St., Los Angeles 54, 
California. 

Nishimura, Masao 
The Griffith Labs., Inc., 1415 West 37th 
St., Chicago 9, Illinois. 

Shaffer, Dr. Sherman S. 
Humble Oil & Refining Co., Baytown 
Research Center, Baytown, Texas. 
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MEMBERS 


Dyer, Gloria Joan 
Technical Assistant, Bell Telephone 
Labs., Murray Hill, New Jersey. 


Dyer, John Spiers, Jr. 
Chemist, Keuffel & Esser Co., Third & 
Adams St., Hoboken, New Jersey. 


Elder, Nathan Ryals 
Analytical Chemist, U. S. Naval Pow- 
der Factory, Indian Head, Md. 


O'Connor, John J. 
Chemist, Keuffel & Esser Co., 300 Ad- 
ams St., Hoboken, New Jersey. 


Reardon, Edward J. 
Chemical & Engineering News, 1155 
16th St., N.W., Washingon, D.C. 


Ricci, Daniel James 
Analytical Chemist, U. 8. Customs Lab., 
201 Varick St., New York, N. Y. 


Wahlers, Frederick 
Assistant Sales Manager, Merchants 
Chemical Co., 60 East 42nd St., New 
York 17, New York. 


ASSOCIATES 


Kashiwabara, Thomas Taro 
Chemist, Keuffel & Esser Co., 300 Ad- 
ams St., Hoboken, New Jersey. 


Le Monte, James Robert 
Chemist, Keuffel & Esser Co., 300 Ad- 
ams St., Hoboken, New Jersey. 


RAISED FROM MEMBER 
TO FELLOW 


Barry, William Denan 
Chief Chemist, The Van Iderstine Co.., 
Review Ave., Long Island City 1, New 
York. 


Fahrenbach, Dr. Marvin Jay 
Research Chemist, Lederle Labs Div., 
American Cyanamid Co., Pearl River, 
New York. 


RAISED FROM FELLOW 
TO LIFE MEMBER 


Cottle, Dr. Delmer L. 
Research Chemsit, Standard Oil Devel- 
opment Co., Esso Labs., Linden, New 
Jersey. 
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Chicago Chapter 


Chairman, Dr. Lloyd A. Hall 
Chairman-elect, Clifford A. Hampel 
Vice Chairman, Dr. Harold M. Coleman 
Treasurer, Albert S. Henick 
Secretary, John Kre, Jr. 

Armour Research Foundation 

10 West 35th St., Chicago 16, Ill. 
National Council Representative: 

Dr. Gustav Egloff 


Collective Bargaining 


The Chicago Chapter meets, November 
10th, at the Chicago Engineers Club, to 
hear the arguments, pro and con, on “Col- 
lective Bargaining for Professional Chem- 
ists.” The speakers are Brice Gilman, Re- 
search and Engineering Employees Asso- 
ciation, and Albert I. Kegan of the law 
firm of Kegan and Kipnis. 


Annual Meeting Committees 


The following appointments have been 
made to committees for the 1955 AIC 
Annual Meeting, to be held at the La- 
Salle Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, May 11-13, 
1955: 


Honorary Chairman, Dr. Gustav Egloff 
General Chairman, Dr. Roy C. Newton 
Chairman of Program Committee, Dr. 

Ray P. Dinsmore 
Co-chairman of Program Committee, 

Dr. Bernard S. Friedman 
Chairman of Arrangements, 

Edward L. Gordy 
Treasurer, Dr. Herman S. Bloch 
Chairman of Registration, 

Dr. Waldersee B. Hendrey 
Chairman of Publicity, Frank C. Byrnes 
Chairman of Special Events, 

Herbert F. Schwarz 
Honorary Chairman, Ladies Committee, 

Mrs. Lloyd A. Hall 
Co-chairmen, Ladies Committee, 

Mrs. Bernard S. Friedman 

Mrs. Herman S. Bloch 
Ex-Officio Member of Committees, 

Dr. Lloyd A. Hall, Chairman, 

Chicago Chapter 
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Ohio Chapter 


Chairman, Dr. David M. Gans 
Cha:rman-elect, Malvern J. Hiler 
Secretary-Treasurer, Harold M. Olson 
Harshaw Chemical Co. 
1945 E. 97th St., 
Cleveland, Ohio 
National Council Representative: 
Guy A. Kirton 


The Dinner of the Chemical 


Profession 

The Sixth Annual Dinner of the Chemi- 
cal Profession in Cleveland, sponsored by 
the local sections of The American Chemi- 
cal Society, The Electrochemical Society, 
Alpha Chi Sigma, The American Institute 
of Chemical Engineers, and THe Amenri- 
CAN InstrruTe oF CHemists, will be held 
November third. This joint society dinner, 
now an annual tradition, is one of the 
means of promoting liaison between differ- 
ent societies with respect to common in- 
terests concerned with the professional 
status and civic responsibilities of chem- 
ists in Cleveland. 

Dr. Ivor Griffith, F.A.1.C., president of 
The Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, 
will give the program lecture. He has 
made extensive scientific studies in geron- 
tology and geriatrics and will consider 
some aspects of this field in his address, 
“Live Longer and Like It.” In addition to 
his pioneering accomplishments in the 
fields of research, education, and as edi- 
tor of scientific jouurnals, Dr. Griffith is 
known for his skill as an author and lec- 
turer in interpreting science accurately to 
popular as well as scientific audiences. 


Washington Chapter 
President, Paul E. Reichardt 
Vice President, Dr. Frank Gonet 
Treasurer, Albert F. Parks 
Secretary, T. Allan Davis 
1016 Urell Place, N.E. 
Washington 17, D.C. 
National Council Representative: 
Paul E. Reichardt 


Problems in Chemical Education 

The opening meeting of the season for 
the Washington Chapter was held at 
O’Donnell’s Sea Grill, Oct. 12, 1954, dur- 
ing the noon hour. President Paul E. 
Reichardt introduced Dr. B. D. Van Evera, 
F.A.LC., who spoke on “Problems in 
Chemical Education.” 


AIC ACTIVITIES 


PHOENIX 
CHEMICAL LABORATORY, INC. 


Specialists in Petroleum Products 
Chemical Tests © Physical Tests 
Qualification Tests 
3953 Shakespeare Avenue 
CHICAGO 47, ILL. 


In his talk, he covered such points as: 

(1) The difficulty in getting good teach- 
ers vs. those who want to do research. 

(2) Low educational salaries, a serious 
obstacle. 

(3) Large increase in registration due 
to returning veterans and culling out of 
teachers when enrollments dropped. 

(4) Prospects of a large increase in the 
number of students without proportional 
increase in the number of teachers and 
laboratories. 

(5) High cost of instruction in chem- 
istry inherently due to needs for small 
classes, required laboratories, and costly 
laboratory equipment. 

(6) The difficulties of training chemis- 
try teachers as to (a) subject matter that 
needs to be taught: Fundamental principles 
vs. specialization, (b) integration of chem- 
istry into the curriculum, and (c) requi- 
site of getting pupils to think, to acquire 
the philosophy of science, rather than to 
be trained as operating chemists. 

(7) Difficulty of keeping up-to-date in 
chemistry. 

(8) A.C.S. approved courses. 

Dr. Van Evera answered many inter- 
esting questions at the close of his talk. 


November Meeting 

The Washington Chapter will meet on 
November 9th, to hear Carl G. Morrison, 
director of Chemical & Rubber Division 
of Business and Defense Services Admin- 
istration, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
speak on “Chemists and Chemical En- 
gineers in Industry.” 

Mr. Morrison, on loan from Enjay Com- 
pany, is serving the government for six 
months without compensation under a ro- 
tation system whereby services of out- 
standing businessmen and _ industrialists 
are provided without cost to the Govern- 
ment. In his industrial experience, he has 
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been actively engaged in the production 
of chemicals and rubber required for the 
military program, and has been associated 
with the process, mechanical, technical and 
employee relations division of his com- 
pany. 


Western Chapter 


Chairman, Dr. Kenneth W. Newman 
Chairman-elect, Thomas J. Rollins 
Vice Chairman, Gerald 1. Gruber 
Treasurer, Dr. Frederick G. Sawyer 
Co-Secretaries: 
Alfred J. Webber 
Braun Corp., 2260 E. 15th St., 
Los Angeles 21, Calif. 
Thomas J. Kehoe 
4301 Yosemite Way 
Los Angeles 65, Calif. 
National Council Representative: 
Dr. Roger W. Truesdail. 


Process Inventor Speaks 


A new process of chemical machining 
has brought to the aviation industry a 
remarkable concept of tooling and fabrica- 
tion. Previously impossible structures are 
now commonplace to produce. Machining 
operations formerly requiring immense 
skin mills can be made with relatively 
simple chemical tooling, according to the 
“Chem-Mill” developer, Manuel C. Sanz, 
at the October fifth meeting of the AIC 
Western Chapter in Los Angeles. 

This process was originated by North 
American Aviation and developed in con- 
junction with Turco Products, Inc., Los 
Angeles manufacturer of industrial chemi- 
cal compounds. Designed to replace the 
costly milling machine in many operations, 
the Chem-Mill Process offers contouring 
without the application of any physical 
force. Parts emerge from the chemical bath 
smooth and perfectly formed. Equipment 
costs are low and facilities can be quickly 
installed. During periods of machine tool 
shortages, as in national emergencies, 
Chem-Mill equipment can be set up in a 
matter of days. 

The new Chem-Mill process offers 
money-saving advantages over machining 
and minimizes the length of set-up time 
encountered in preparing milling machines 
to be operated and eliminates the need 
for expensive milling equipment. It is also 
ideal for the mass production of parts, 
since many components of various sizes 
and shapes can be processed simultaneous- 
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ly, the number being limited only by the 
size of tanks. 

Perhaps the greatest advantage afforded 
by use of the process is that it can be 
used to produce precision contouring of 
forgings or intricately shaped and curved 
aluminum sheets. It permits the holding 
of close tolerances on almost any desired 
complexity of design; permits weight sav- 
ings and advanced design not possible 
with conventional machine milling; per- 
mits tapering, curving and other intricate 
shaping, often impractical with ordinary 
equipment. While Chem-Mill is being con- 
fined at present to aluminum alloys, its 
application to other metals is being de- 
veloped. 


Will You Come 


Nov. 3, 1954. Sixth Annual Dinner of 
the Chemical Profession in Cleveland, 
Ohio, sponsored by the local sections of 
the American Chemical Society, The 
Electrochemical Society, Alpha Chi Sig- 
ma, the American Institute of Chemical 
Engineers, and The American Institute 
of Chemists. Speaker, Dr. Ivor Griffith, 
F.A.LC., president Philadelphia College 
of Pharmacy, “Live Longer and Like 
It.” 


Nov. 9, 1954. Washington Chapter 
Luncheon. O’Donnell’s Sea Grill, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Speaker, Carl G. Morrison, 
director of Chemical & Rubber Div., 
Business & Defense Services Adminis- 
tration, U. S. Dep't. of Commerce, 
“Chemists and Chemical Engineers in 
Industry.” 


Nov. 10, 1954. Chicago Chapter. Engi- 
neers Club. Subject: “Collective Bar- 
gaining for Professional Chemists.” 
Speakers: Brice Gilman of Research & 
Engineering Employees Association, and 
Albert I. Kegan of the law firm of 
Kegan and Kipnis. 


Dec. 2, 1954. Pennsylvania Chapter. 
Award of the Chapter’s Honor Scroll 
to Dr. Arthur Osol, director, Chemistry 
Department, Philadelphia College of 
Pharmacy and Science. Reception and 
dinner at the Penn Sherwood Hotel, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Reception 6:30 p.m. 
For information: Robert Kunin, Rohm & 
Haas Co., Washington Square, Phila- 
delphia 5, Pa. 
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Dec. 2, 1954. New York Chapter joint- 
ly with New York Section of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society. Carbide Cafe- 
teria, 30 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. 
Y. Dinner 5:45. Speaker, Allen Sack, 
Associate Director, Speed Reading Insti- 
tude, “Speed Reading.” Everyone pres- 
ent will participate in a speed reading 
demonstration. Question and answer pe- 
riod. Presiding chairman, John Kotrady. 
Reservations: Dr. John A. King, War- 
ner-Chilcott Research Labs., 113 W. 18th 
St., New York 11, N. Y. 


Dec. 15, 1954. National AIC Council 
and Board of Directors. The Chemists’ 
Club, 52 East 4ist St., New York 17, 
N. Y. Dinner 6:00 p.m. 


Jan. 20, 1955. New York Chapter. East 
Ballroom, Hotel Commodore, 42nd St. 
& Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
6:00-7:00 p.m. Reception, Grand Foyer 
of East Ballroom, courtesy American 
Cyanamid Company. 7:00-8:00 p.m. 
Dinner. Informal. Honorary Chairman, 
Dr. Wallace P. Cohoe. Toastmaster, 
John Kotrady. Introduction, Dr. Robert 
C. Swain. Presentation of Honorary 
AIC Membership to Dr. Milton C. 
Whitaker, retired vice-president, Am- 
erican Cyanamid Co., Dr. Donald B. 
Keyes. Honor Recipient’s Address, Dr. 
Milton C. Whitaker. Reservations: Shep- 
herd Stigman, Foster D. Snell, Inc., 29 
W. 15th St., New York 11, N. Y. 


Feb. 4, 1955. Pennsylvania Chapter. 
Speaker, Dr. John Bockris of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, “The Chem- 
ical Profession in England.” For details: 
Robert Kunin, Rohm & Haas Co., Wash- 
ington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


Feb. 9, 1955. National AIC Council and 
Board of Directors. The Chemists’ Club, 
52 East 41st St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Dinner 6:00 p.m. 


Feb. 24, 1955. New York Chapter. The 
New York Times Dining Room, 229 W. 
43rd St., New York, N. Y. Dinner 6:00 
p.m. Subject: “Advancing Yourself in 
Chemistry in the Pharmaceutical and 
Medical Fields.” Question and answer 
period. Presiding Chairman, John Ko- 
trady. Reservations ($2.75), Shepherd 
Stigman, Foster D. Snell, Inc., 29 W. 
15th St., New York 11, N. Y. 
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R. STECKLER LABORATORIES 


8200 Harvard Ave. Cleveland 5, Ohie 
BRoadway 1-4828 


Research « Product Development 
Consultation « Market Research 
Product & Process Evaluation 


SYNTHETIC RESINS, POLYMERS, COATINGS 
Complete Resin, Polymer & Paint Laboratory 


April 7, 1955. Pennsylvania Chapter. In- 
formal social evening. Refreshments and 
entertainment. For information: Robert 
Kunin, Rohm & Haas Co., Washington 
Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


April 13, 1955. National AIC Council 
and Board of Directors. The Chemists’ 
Club, 52 East 4ist St., New York 17, 
N. Y. Dinner 6:00 p.m. 


April 15, 1955. Ohio Chapter. Annual 
Meeting. Mayflower Hotel, Akron, Ohio. 


Apr. 28, 1955. New York Chapter. The 
New York Times Dining Room, 229 W. 
43rd St., New York, N. Y. Dinner 6:00- 
7:30 p.m. Presentation of Awards to 
Student Medalists. Speaker Dr. A. W. 
Fisher, Jr., Arthur D. Little, Inc., “Alge 
as a Potential Future Source of Food.” 
Question and answer period. Presiding 
chairman, John Kotrady. Reservations 
($2.75), Shepherd Stigman, Foster D. 
29 W. 15th St., New York 
a1, X. 


May 5, 1955. Pennsylvania 
Student Award Meeting. Mrs. (Dr.) E. 
J. Rosenbaum, formerly of Drexel Insti- 
tute, will speak on “Women in The 
Chemical Profession.” 


Chapter. 


May 11, 1955. National AIC Council 
and Board of Directors. The LaSalle 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill. Dinner 6:00 p.m. 


May 11, 12, 13, 1955. AIC Annual 
Meeting. LaSalle Hotel, Chicago 2, IIl. 


May 13, 1955. National AIC Council 
Breakfast. LaSalle Hotel, Chicago. 
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For Your Library 


The Infra-red Spectra of 
Complex Molecules 


By L. J. Bellamy. John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 
(1954). xeiii + 323 pp. $7.00. 
Increasing use of infra-red spectra, to 

identify unknown compounds and to sup- 
ply useful information on their structures, 
makes the need for correlations of avail- 
able material ever more urgent. Dr. Bel- 
lamy has undertaken to review critically 
the uneven data on which infra-red in- 
vestigations are based and to draw useful 
generalizations from the results. The aim 
throughout has been to provide broadly 
applicable correlations between observed 
spectra and the complex molecules repre- 
sented by them. Thus the twenty-two 
chapters of the book are devoted prin- 
cipally to establishing the mutual effects 
of the different groups in complex mole- 
cules upon the absorption frequencies of 
each other. 

The author reviews and evaluates a 
vast amount of published material and 
adds new data to it from his own observa- 
tions. The result is a highly valuable tool 
for analyzing new spectra that greatly 
reduces the labor formerly required to find 
and compare widely scattered data in the 
literature. Organic chemists and spectro- 
scopists will find this an essential volume 
for their guidance in research that in- 
volves infra-red techniques. 

—D. H. Kivcerrer, F.A.LC. 


Non-Aqueous Solvents 
A pplication as Media for Chemical Re- 
actions. By Ludwig F. Audrieth and 

Jacob Kleinberg. John Wiley & Sons, 

Inc. 284 pp. Price $6.75. 

Two professors, one at the University 
of Illinois, the other at the University of 
Kansas, have collaborated in this presen- 
tation of a survey of non-aqueous solvent 
chemistry, which they hope will stimulate 
increased interest in this new approach 
to problems of synthesis. The book is writ- 
ten with genuine “missionary zeal” and 
begins with the quotation: “Much impor- 
tant chemistry, particularly important in 
the field of organic chemistry, has been 
obscured by a slavish devotion to water,” 
from an article by James B. Conant and 
Norris F. Hall. 

Beginning with the physical properties 
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of solvents and those special properties 
which determine their usefulness the auth- 
ors discuss acids and bases, liquid am- 
monia and various of its derivatives, the 
three acid solvents; acetic and sulfuric 
acid and hydrogen fluoride, liquid eulfur 
dioxide, the acid chlorides, halogers and 
high-temperature systems. 

Since the alcohols, glycols and ketones 
are missing from the solvents discussed 
here, this is not a comprehensive study of 
the subject, but it should fulfill its authors’ 
hopes of stimulating interest in the possi- 
bilities of making more use industrially of 
non-aqueous solvents, especially at higher 
temperatures. And there is assembled here 
much information about the solvents in- 
cluded which should be theoretically in- 
teresting to many working in the synthetic 
field. Industrial applications are missing 
since the material for the book has been 
assembled largely for academic use. 

—Dnr. Frevericx A. Hesset, F.A.LC. 


The Biochemistry of the 


Nucleic Acids 
By J. N. Davidson. John Wiley & Sons, 

Inc. 1954. 200 pp. 4” x 614". $2.25. 

In a brief introduction Prof. Davidson, 
who has brought his earlier work up to 
date in this fine monograph, discusses the 
general background of the nucleic acids 
and clarifies the confusing nomenclature. 
Next are studied the hydrolysis products 
of nucleic acids, methods of estimation, 
occurrence in tissue, cell cytoplasm, and 
cell nuclei, and the nucleases and related 
enzymes. Then follows a discussion of the 
metabolism, biosynthesis, and _ biological 
activity of the nucleic acids, concluding 
with a study of bacterial nucleic acids. 
Abundant references to the literature will 
aid those who wish to learn more. Nu- 
merous formulae, tables, diagrams, and 
plates give interest and clarity. Anyone 
interested in this complex phase of bio- 
chemistry will find the book invaluable. 

—H. B. Wyckorr 


Autotrophic Microorganisms 
J. L. Peel and B. A. Fry, editors. Cam- 

bridge University Press. 1954. 305 pp. 

6” x 10”. $5.00. 

This is a collection of thirteen papers 
concerning specific subjects on autotrophic 
microorganisms. These papers form the 
basis of short lectures presented before the 
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Fourth Symposium of the Society for Gen- 
eral Microbiology held at London, April, 
1954. 

Autotrophs obtain carbon and nitrogen 
for growth from inorganic compounds. 
Their main source of energy is either sun- 
light or the energy liberated in simple 
inorganic oxidations. Heterotrophs, on the 
other hand, utilize more complex inorganic 
compounds for growth as well as for 
energy .The metabolism of  thiobacilli, 
nitrifying bacteria, blue-green algae, green 
algae, photosynthesis, and the economic 
importance of autotrophic microorganisms 
are some of the subjects covered. 

Investigators interested in the chemistry 
of microorganisms will find this an inspir- 
ing book. 

—Dr. Henry Tauser, F.A.L.C. 


Technique of Organic 
Chemistry 


By S. L. Freiss and Arnold Weissberger, 
Editors. Vol. 111. Investigations of Rates 
and Mechanisms of Reactions. Intersci- 
ence Publishers. 760 pp. $12.50. 


One of a series devoted to the presenta- 
tion of techniques used in the organic 
laboratory, this book is concerned with the 
theoretical and experimental tools used to 
establish the mechanisms of reactions. 
Since the determination of rates ranks 
foremost among these tools, the general 
theory of rate processes and the funda- 
mental operations and measurements in 
obtaining rate data are given in detail. 
Reactions in both gaseous and liquid 
phases are discussed including catalyzed 
reactions in homogeneous systems, as well 
as polymerization and biochemical kine- 
tics where special considerations and tech- 
niques apply. 

The chapters are by university pro- 
fessors with only two exceptions: Chapter 
VI, Reactions in the Liquid Phase, part 
two in Scientific Experimental Techniques, 
is by B. Kathleen Morse, Flight Research 
Laboratory, Wright Patterson Air Force 
Base, and S. L. Friess, National Naval 
Medical Center; and Chapter VIII, Poly- 
merization and Polymer Reactions, is by 
W. J. Priest of Eastman Kodak. 

A subject index is given and at the end 
of the volume, the cumulative indexes for 
Volumes I-VIII of the series. 

—Dr. Freverick A. Hesset, F.A.LC. 
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Physical Chemistry 


By A. J. Rutgers. Interscience Publish- 
ers. $04 pp. 6%" x 914". $8.50. 

This is an advanced treatise on phyiscal 
chemistry from the kinetic viewpoint en- 
tirely, contrasting sharply with the usual 
physical chemistry based on the continuity 
of matter. 


Organic Peroxides 
By A. V. Tobolsky and R. B. Mesrobian, 

M.A.L.C. Interscience Publishers, Inc. 

197 pp. 614" x 914". $5.75. 

This is an excellent treatise on the prep- 
aration, properties, stability, and uses of 
peroxides in vinyl polymerization. A list 
of commercially available peroxides is 
appended. 

—Dr. Joun A. Sterrens, F.A.LC. 


Chemical Books Abroad 
Rudolph Seiden, F.A.LC. 


Verlag Chemie, Weinheim /Bergstrasse: 
Thermo-Mikro-Methoden, by L. and A. 
Kofler and M. Brandstaetter; 3rd ed., 608 
pp.; DM 39.80.- There are 247 drawings 
in this book and 235 pages of tables listing 
about 1,200 organic compounds to help aid 
the chemist in his identification by mean of 
thermo-micro-methods. In addition to 
Kofler’s now famous micro-apparatus for 
the determination of the melting point (up 
to 350° C.), there are also his newer cool- 
ing stages (-55° to 80°), his high-tempera- 
ture block (250° to 750°), and other, re- 
cently developed special equipment and 
methods described. e Bilder zur qualitati- 
ven Mikroanalyse anorganischer Stoffe, by 
W. Geilmann; 2nd ed.; 120 pp.; DM 
20.80. — The micro-photos of 393 crystal 
reactions are reproduced on 50 tables, 
with information as to working methods 
and accuracy on the opposite pages. This 
is a most valuable practical guide for 
those interested in the qualitative micro- 
analysis of inorganic and metal-organic 
substances. 


Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, Goettingen: 
Technisches Fachwoerterbuch der Grund- 
stoff-Industries, Vol. Il, by G. Lenk and 
H. Boerner; 1954, 604 pp.; DM. 49.80 — 
The German-English part of this “Tech- 
nical Dictionary for the Basic Industries” 
(the counterpart to the English-German 
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volume (1) which was reviewed in Tue 
Cuemist in March 1951) contains close 
to 60,000 terms and phrases used in min- 
ing, non-metallic mineral industry, me- 
tallurugy, building industry, and auxiliary 
industries and sciences. A helpful book for 
those reading Geriaan literature and busi- 
ness correspondence. e Kurzes Handbuch 
der Chemie, Vol. I11-IV, by W. Koglin; 
1954, 876 pp. This double-volume con- 
cludes the encyclopedia of 35,000 chemical 
compounds, listing those from Labiose to 
Zypressensamenoel (oil of cypress seed). 
The first 2 volumes were discussed in the 
February and September 1953 issues of 
Tue Cuemist. The supplementary Vol. V 
with working tables and many indexes, 
brings this monumental work up to 
2,238 pages; the investment of DM 280.- 
in it seems a bargain if one considers the 
world of facts and figures compiled in its 
condensed text and very extensive tables. 


‘Theodor Steinkopff, Dresden: Kurze 
Einfuchrung in die Kolloidchemie, by A. 
termoser and C. Kalauch; 3rd ed., 
260 pp. (111 ill.) ; $2.40 — A brief intro- 
duction into colloid chemistry, with em- 
phasis on inorganic colloids. 


Opportunities 
Doris Eager, M.A.I.C. 


AIC members who are seeking posi- 
tions may place notices in this column 
without charge. 
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Chemists Available 
Technical Sales. Experienced in rub- 
ber, latex, resins. Commercial development 
— adhesives, pressure sensitive tapes. 
F.A.LC. B.S. in chemistry. Age 41. Prefer 
New York or Philadelphia area. Box 110, 
Tue CHemist. 


Pharmaceutical chemist. Available at 
once. Doctor's degree. Experienced produc- 
tion supervisor in tablet, liquid, ointment 
and ampul department. Also experienced 
in research and new product development 
work. Desires position in pharmaceutical, 
cosmetic, or food industry. Box 112, Tue 
CHEMIST. 


1954 


Research Administration. Ph.D., Phys- 
ical chemistry, 1949. Management back- 
ground and personality. Excellent record. 
Age 32, family. Box 114, THe CHemist. 


Organic Chemist, Ph.D. Sixteen years 
research and development experience, eight 
years as supervisor in industrial organic 
chemistry. Responsible for two important 
new developments in past ten years. Fam- 
ily. Box 116, THe Cuemist. 


Colloid Chemist, F.A.1.C. Competent 
scientist and administrator. Emulsions, 
waxes, surfactants, resins, insecticides, rhe- 
ology. Seeks responsible position in small 
firm. Box 118, THe CnHemist. 


Positions Available 


Textile Technician. College Graduate, 
Chemistry or Home Economics-Textile 
Major. Will consider recent graduate who 
had training in physical test methods, 
breaking strength, color fastness evalua- 
tion, etc. Box 111, THe CHemisrt. 


Product Director. For nationally 
known ethical products firm in East. Must 
have varied experience in sales, research 
and development, plus considerable man- 
agement know-how, technical competence 
and human relations skills. To be respon- 
sible for developing new products from 
idea stage to inclusion in company pro- 
duct line. Salary open. Box 113, THe 
CHEMIST. 


Research Chemist. B. S. or higher, 
with experience in industrial textiles; re- 
search and development in synthetic fiber 
spinning, including processes for produc- 
ing new fibers and improving existing 
ones. Metropolitan New York area. Box 
115, THe CHeEMisT. 


Chemist or Chemical Engineer. Pro- 
duction, sales or research in plastics in- 
dustry, New England. Age 21-35. Salary 
$350 up, depending on experience. Box 
117, THe CHEMIST. 


Chemist. With background in printing 
ink, for printing on foil. Experienced in 
lacquers; vinyl and cellulose coatings for 
use on foil. Metropolitan New York area. 
Box 119, THe CHEMIST. 
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Something New 


“Employee Testing: An Aid to Good 
Employee Selection & Placement,” bulle- 
tin. Employee Relations Div., National 
Ass’n of Manufacturers, 2 East 48th St., 
New York 17, N. Y. 


“A Report on Engineering Careers.” A 
survey of alumni of Stevens Institute of 
Technology. Public Relations Office, Stev- 
ens Institute of Technology, Castle Point, 
Hoboken, N. J. 


“Columbia Research News.” News letter 
of research developments in the Science & 
Engineering Departments at Columbia 
University. Columbia Research News, Co- 
lumbia Center, 4+ West 43rd 
St., New York 36, N. Y. 


W. J. Cotton Laboratories.” Brochure. 
W. J. Cotton Labs., 3530 W. Fairmount 
Ave., Milwaukee 9, Wis. 


“Educational Hobby Kit — Weather.” 
Parts, dials, gauges, scales, charts, instruc- 
tions. About $25.00. “Industrial America,” 
Inc., Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, 
Ill. 


“Pictabs.”. Foam rubber tabs for tray 
bases or to hold picture frames from walls. 
30 for $1.00. House of Morrow, Dept. P4, 
Box 117, Wilmette, Ill. 


“German Synthetic Waxes, P. B. Re- 
port PB34727.” Translated by S. S. Cos- 
man, reviewed by P. F. Dewey, F.A.L.C. 
Part A taken from Gersthofen Werke of 
the I. G. Farben A. G. Part B written in 
German by chemists in the Oppau Werke. 
$7.50. P. F. Dewey, 3757 S. 14th St., Mil- 
waukee 16, Wis. 


“Pantex Plug Valve Actuators.” Infor- 
mation. Pantex Manufacturing Corp., 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


“Rubber-Phenolic Resin.” Article in 
Rubber Developments. Request free copy 
from Natural Rubber Bureau, 1631 K St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


“Wireless Intercom, Port-A-Phone.” In- 
formation. General Industrial Co., 5738 N. 
Elston Ave.., Chicago, Il. 


SOMETHING NEW 


Send for Free Copy of 
“SERVICES” 


Depicting our Ten Floors of 
Research Facilities available 
to 


Science 
Industry 
Foundations 


POSTER D. SNELL te. - 


29WEST 1S*ST. NEW YORK Il, N.Y. — WA 4 — 


“Estonmite-50W. For control of spider 
mites.” Booklet. Eston Chemicals Div., 
American Potash & Chemical Corp., 3100 
E. 26th St., Los Angeles 23, Calif. 


“New Technique for Detecting Low 
Atomic Elements by X-Ray Spectrograph.” 
Information. Norelco Application Labora- 
tory, North American Philips Co., Inc., 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


“A Generalized Correlation of Flooding 
Rates. Part I, Spray Columns. Part II, 
Packed Columns.” Reprint No. 24. 25 cents 
(no stamps). Engineering Experiment Sta- 
tion, Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge, La. 


“Rust Prevention with Colloidal Zinc 
Primer.” Trial % pint. $2.50. Galvicon 
Corp., 40 West 29th St., New York 1, N. Y. 


“Emergency Eye Washing Bottle.” In- 
formation. Industrial Products Co., 2687 
N. Fourth St., Philadelphia 33, Pa. 


“Should Your Child Be a Chemist?” 
Article by Dr. Irving Langmuir. Educa- 
tional Section, Public Relations Dept., New 
York Life Insurance Co., 51 Madison Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y. 
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COMMERCIAL CHEMICAL DEVELOPMENT 


Surveys. Technical and Economic Eva- 
luations. Application Research. Oper- 
ating Cost Studies. Financial Reports. 
Profit Estimates. Recommendations for 
Acquisitions and Expansions. 


R. S. ARIES 


AND ASSOCIATES 


CONSULTANTS 
10 THE CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 
New Products and Processes 
Complete Technical and 
Economic Services. 
270 Park Ave., N.Y. 17 
Eldorado 5-1430 


“Manual of Modern Instruments.” Cole- 
man Instruments, Inc., 318 Madison St., 
Maywood 1, IIL. 


“New Photofluorometer. Model 12C.” 
Bulletin B-230. Coleman Instruments, Inc., 
318 Madison St., Maywood, III. 


“Agrimul Pesticide Emulsifiers.” Book- 
let. Dept. IMD, Nopco Chemical Co., Har- 
rison, N. J. 


“This is Blaw-Knox.” 50 pp. brochure. 
Blaw-Knox Co., Farmers Bank Bldg., 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


“Isotopic Sugars Available.” Informa- 
tion. Schwarz Laboratories, Inc., 230 
Washington St., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


“Ethylene Cyanohydrin.” Information. 
Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Co., a Divi- 
sion of UCC, 30 E. 42nd St., New York 
17, N. Y. 


“Improvements in Dynamic Extractors.” 


Podbielniak, Inc., 
cago 11, Il. 


341 E. Ohio St., Chi- 


“Tech-Pen — New laboratory marking 
tool.” Information. Palo Laboratory Sup- 
plies, Inc., 81 Reade St., New York 7, 
A 


“Testing Equipment for Control Water 
Analyses.” 12-pp Bulletin. W. H. & L. D. 
Betz, Gillingham & Worth Sts., Phila- 
delphia 24, Pa. 
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“Gallon-Size Waring Blendor.” Infor- 
mation. Central Scientific Co., 1700 Irving 
Park Road, Chicago, III. 


“Glycine Amide Hydrochloride.” Infor- 
mation. Jasonols Chemical Corp., 825 East 
42nd St., Brooklyn 10, N. Y. 


“New Chromatography Catalog.” 24 pp. 
Will Corporation, Rochester 3, N. Y. 


“Exon Resins.” Booklet. Chemical Sales 
Div., Firestone Plastics Co., Pottstown, Pa. 


“Organic Sulfur Compounds.” Informa- 
ticn. Evans Chemetics, Inc., 250 E. 43rd 
St., New York 17, N. Y. 


“Fatty Acids in Modern Industry.” 24 
pp. Catalog. A. Gross & Co., 295 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


“Biographical Memoirs, Vol. XXVIII.” 
Includes F. G. Blake, medical research; 
G. S. Dunn, electrical engineer; M. L. 
Fernald, botanist; F. P. Gay, biologist; 
E. B. Hart, agricultural chemist; L. Hek- 
toen, pathologist; R. A. Kelser, bacteri- 
ologist; E. A. Sperry, inventor; G. L. 
Streeter, embryologist, and F. C. Whit- 
more, chemist. $4.00. Columbia University 
Press, New York 27, N. Y. 


“A Catalog of Personnel Materials.” 
Copies are available to personnel, indus- 
trial relations, and management executives. 
Dept. XB, Science Research Associates, 57 
West Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Il. 


“Daily Dozen” multiple rubber stamp 
bearing imprints of various types of postal 
directions, such as “Via Air Mail,” etc. 
$1.98. Cossman Stamp Co., 6612 Sunset 
Blvd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 


“Ess Smoke Recorder.” Bulletin 512. Ess 
Instrument Co., Bergenfield, N. J. 


“High-Purity Carbon Rods for Spectro- 
graphic Analysis.” Catalog. Stackpole Car- 
bon Co., St. Mary’s, Pa. 


“Better Analysis.” Periodically pub- 
lished by Baird Associates, Inc., 33 Uni- 
versity Rd., Cambridge 38, Mass. 


Industries.” 
16100 


“Valves for the Process 
Catalog. The Gas Machinery Co., 
Waterloo Rd., Cleveland 10, Ohio. 
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Condensates 
Ed. F. Degering, F.A.LC. 


Of all the natural resources with which 
this country is endowed, the predisposition 
to science is perhaps our greatest treasure. 

—Lewis L. Strauss 


The earliest magnetic recording device 
was invented in 1898 and marketed in the 
United States in the early 1900's, but a 
recent cemonstration of television from a 
magnetic recording may open a remark- 
able new era. 


An inquiry into the relative weight of 
the particles of bodies is a subject as far 
as I know evitirely new. I have lately been 
prosecuting the inquiry with remarkable 
sucecss. 

—Joun Darron (Oct. 3, 1803) 
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Travelers in the South Pacific may see 
Polynesian natives pounding water-soaked 
bark of the paper mulberry tree into a 
sheet of “Tapa cloth.” The product is a 
form of paper much coarser than the 
papyrus of the ancient Egyptians or the 
paper made by Tsai Lun, 105 A.D. 


Fireproof and water-repellent shingles 
are now being produced from silicone 
treated asbestos by Johns-Mansville. 


Viscasil, a dimethyy] polysiloxane, is a 
new water repellent for textiles. It remains 
unchanged after dry cleaning and laun- 
dering. 


Oligomycin, a new antibiotic isolated by 
McCoy, Peterson, and Smith at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, shows considerable 
promise in the control of plant fungus 
diseases. 


LET C-R EVACTOR UNITS 
help improve your health 


This illustration shows two 4-stage 
EVACTOR units in the plant of a lead- 
ing manufacturer of vitamins and other 
pharmaceuticals. The same plant uses 
numerous other C-R EVACTOR units 
of different types—as do the majority of 
manufacturers in this important field— 
for many different processes, including 
deodorizing, distilling, drying, refrigera- 
tion, etc. They are as simple as the 
valves that turn them on, yet maintain 
absolute pressures down to a small 
fraction of 1 mm. absolute where 


steady, dependable 
vacuum is extreme- 
ly important. 


This steady, dependable vacuum is 
contributing to the improved health of 
our population by helping to supply 
purer and more potent vitamins, anti- 
biotics and other pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts. C-R also supplies Jet Mixers, Jet 
Heaters, Jet Absorbers, Jet Scrubbers, 
Jet Pumps, Jet Condensers and Baro- 
metric Condensers. 


MAIN OFFICE: 751 CENTRAL AVENUE, WESTFIELD, N. J. 


REYNOLDS 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 


17 JOHN ST., NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


CHILL-VACTOR UNITS © EVACTOR STEAM JETS © CONDENSING EQUIPMENT 
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SEBACIC ACID 
IS A 
PURE CHEMICAL 


HARCHEM SEBACIC ACID is a PURE chemical suitable 
for your most exacting developments. 


OUTSTANDING FOR 
High Temperature Stability 


Built-in Flexibility 


Maximum Light Resistance 
so essential to High Polymer Plasticizers, Synthetic 
Lubricants and production of your other high quality 
products. 
HARCHEM SEBACIC ACID 

Sebacic Acid HOOC-(CH:;) -COOH 99% 

Ash 0.10% 

Moisture 0.15% 

lodine Number 0.4 

Melting Point 129°C 

Specific Gravity 25°/15°C 


APHA Color—2 grams 
dissolved in 50 mi. alcohol 


HARDESTY CHEMICAL DIVISION 
> W. €. MARDESTY CO. 


25 MAIN ST., BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY | 
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Asach you 
an increasing amount of 
responsibility. Your 

processes, your finished 

products, your firm’s reputation — 
ali these depend in a 
large measure upon your work 


0 in the laboratory. 
y U , rs And you, of course, for accurate results 
“9 fae ¥.,. must depend upon the proper tools 
re S p on Sl bil ity y and equipment of which laboratory chemicals 
are among the most important. 


id. Supplying you with AR’s that are always 
exactly as you expect them to be — always pure, 
always available, and always dependable — 

is our responsibility, and one we take seriously. 
We know that you can’t carry out your 
responsibility unless we 
carry out ours. 


Our laboratories, our 
manufacturing facilities 
and our network of 

85 dealers in 57 cities are 
geared to serve you — 
with responsibility. 

To be confident, always 
specify Mallinckrodt. 
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MALLINCKRODT CHEMICAL WORKS 
Mallinckrodt Street, St. Louis 7, Mo. 

72 Gold St., New York 8, N.Y. 

Chicago + Cincinnati + Cleveland + Los Angeles 
Philadelphia + San Francisco + Toronto + Montreat 


Mallinckrodt Analytical Reagents are distributed by: 


MACALASTER BICKNELL CO. OF CONN. FISHER SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 
181 Henry St., New Haven, Conn. Eimer & Amend Division, 635 Greenwich St., 
&. MACHLETT & New York 14, N. Y. 
; PALO LABORATORY SUPPLIES, INC. 
220 E. 23rd St., New York, N. Y. 81 Reade St., New York, N Y. 
AMEND DRUG & CHEMICAL CO., INC. LONG ISLAND SURGICAL SUPPLY CO. 
117 E. 24th St., New York, N. Y. 87-82 Merrick Bivd., Jamaica 3, L. I., N. Y. 
MEYER SCIENTIFIC SUPPLY COMPANY 
211-215 North 8th St., Brooklyn 11, N. Y. } 
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OF RESEARCH 


Where rigid laboratory specifications for 
control must be met, Tygon R-3603 flexible 
plastic laboratory tubing is specified by 
research laboratories the world over. 


Tygon R-3603 is chemically inert, com- 
pletely non-toxic and non-oxidizing. Glass 
clear, Tygon R-3603 offers complete solu- 
tion visibility. Its mirror-smooth walls offer 
minimum restriction to flow. Tygon R-3603 
while extremely tough and durable is flex- 
ible as a string. It is easily connected and is 
adaptable for branching lines with Tygon 
“Y” fittings. Tygon R-3603 is normally 
available in sizes ranging from .120” LD. 
—2” LD. 


Specify the genuine... the 
quality tubing that is branded 
— Tygon R-3603. Available at 
your laboratory supply bouse. 
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